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ALBANIA—A BALKAN SWITZERLAND? 


EDWARD A. ACKERMAN 
Harvard University 


Albania has been described as the Switzerland of the Balkans. 
The metaphor is not as absurd as it at first seems, for Albania, like 
Switzerland, is a small mountainous country whose rugged relief 
and focal position have always preserved for it a measure of in- 
dependence. Like Switzerland, Albania long has occupied a stra- 
tegic position on trade routes (Fig. 2), and since Roman times it 
has been a meeting-ground of races and religions. Greek, Serb, 
Turk, and Italian come together in Albania in the same manner as 
German, Italian and French in Switzerland. Again like Switzer- 
land, Albania has a few minor bases for industry and it supports 
an agriculture which is predominantly pastoral. 

Contrasts between the two countries, however, are more famil- 
iar. While Switzerland is one of the richest and most advanced coun- 
tries in Europe, Albania remains one of the poorest and most back- 
ward. Tribal organization codes of honor, feuds, fear of outsiders, 
local costume (Fig. 3A), and folklore persist to an unbelievable de- 
gree in Albania. Anthropologists visit it, and make studies as they 
would of a primitive African area. Swiss agriculture is so intensive 
that no acre is wasted, so carefully adjusted that no outlet for prod- 
ucts is overlooked, but in Albania much arable land is still uneulti- 
vated, and the typical plow is modeled on one introduced over a thou- 
sand years ago. No railroad exists in Albania, and the principal 
stretches of pavement on its recently ‘‘rehabilitated’’ highways are 
composed of stones laid by the Romans. Pack-mule is and for some 
time will remain the principal means of transportation. While the 
Swiss Export Directory’ lists over 8,500 different articles manu- 
factured in that country, Albania, whose mountains are of limestone, 
and whose lowlands contain petroleum, nevertheless imports the ce- 


‘Directory of Swiss Manufacturers and Producers, 1937. Swiss Office for the De- 
velopment of Trade, Zurich and Lausanne. 1937, 
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ment and the little kerosene and gasoline which it uses. The contrast 
continues : Switzerland, a country of cosmopolitan tourist and finan- 
cial centers; Albania, a land of remote hill towns and fortress 
houses; Switzerland, predominately Protestant, a republic, inde- 
pendent; Albania, 
Mohammedan, a mon- 
archy dominated by a 
foreign power.’ For 
Albania the twentieth 
century—or even 
the nineteenth—has 
scarcely dawned. No 
wonder that it sup- 
ports seareely a quar- 
ter of the population 
of Switzerland, and 
a hundredth of Swit- 
zerland’s foreign 
trade. 

Such great con- 
—e *3 trasts in the face of 
apparent environ- 
mental similarities 
may lead to the con- 
clusion that geogra- 
phy has little to do 
with the problem’s 
4 answer. An anthro- 
pologist, for example, 
might say that both 
Switzerland and AIl- 
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bania are mountain- 
ous regions with an 
annual rainfall (40 
inches or more) quite 
sufficient for agricul- 
ture, that Albanian soils are as fertile as the Swiss, that Albanian 
mineral resources are superior—therefore the differences must be 
due to cultural status. That single reason, however, would be in- 
sufficient. 


Fig. 1. A great deal of Albanian territory is moun- 
tainous, difficult of access and agriculturally unusable. 
1. Mountainous. 2. Lowland and interior basins. 3. Coastal 
marshes. 


*The population of Switzerland is 57 per cent Protestant; Albania’s is 69 per cent 
Mohammedan. Statesman’s Yearbook, 1935, p. 1163 and p. 1345. 
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The backward condition of Albania, like most problems of re- 
gional geography, is traceable both to the environment and to the 
cultural equipment of the people. A description of Albania without 
mention of former Turkish occupation would be incomplete, but in 
reality it was an addition which aggravated the poverty of the en- 
vironmental background. 


FratuREs OF ALBANIAN Lire TRACEABLE TO THE ENVIRONMENT 
Altho Albania lies in the heart of the Balkans the outstanding 


feature of its geog- 
raphy is its isolation. 
It is a land of refuge. 
Descendants of the 
ancient Thracians, 
the Albanians in cen- 
turies past were 
pushed back by the 
Greeks on the South, 
by Slavs on the 
North, by Turks on 
the East until finally 
they found a home in 
the most inaccessible 
mountains of their 
once extensive terri- 
tory. There they have 
lived ever since—in 
little intermontane 
basins separated 
from the world by 
sharp gorges, on plots 
cut in the moun- 
tainsides, or as mi- 
grant shepherds. Al- 
tho their country 
reaches the Adriatic 
at its most strategic 
shore they have been 
separated even from 
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Fig. 2. Trade routes which pass thru Albania and 
Switzerland—ancient, medieval and modern. The route 
thru central Albania was the most important in ancient 
times, and is today the most travelled; the northern 
Albanian route was important in medieval days. All of 
the routes in Switzerland have been used since the be- 
ginning of trade between the Mediterranean and North 
Europe. 


it by malarial marshes and coastal mountains (Fig. 1). 
Albanian history has been characterized not only by minimum 
external relations, but likewise by infrequent internal communica- 
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tion. Tribal organization and local independence have persisted be- 
cause centralized administration of Albania has always been con- 
fronted with the difficulties of communication. Only trails cross the 
series of limestone crests, and a valley road usually ends in one of 
the many gorges. 

Little trade, backwardness, and cultural isolation are inevitable 
corollaries. Foreign peoples (Roman, Venetian, Turk, and Italian 


Figs. 3A and 3B. Primitive implements, local costume, and the characteristic 
minaret—all are features indicative of the status of life in this village of eastern 
Albania. 


successively) have controlled the two transverse roads, or strategic 
Albanian ports on the Adriatic route, because they have been able 
to deal with Albanians piece-meal. Each tribe has been so effectively 
separated from another by Nature that it could not, or did not care 
to help in times of crisis. Albanian confederations, unlike Swiss 
unions, invariably have been short-lived. Had Albania been glaci- 
ated, like Switzerland, its history might have been different. The 
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long, low-lying, level glacial valleys of Switzerland not only en- 
couraged the growth of larger units than Albanian basins and moun- 
tain slopes, but they also fostered communication, and developed 
common interest. Thus Switzerland grew in strength, and as it grew, 
it profited culturally and economically from the trade which it con- 
trolled. Albanians, on the other hand, avoided roads established 


thru their country because trade would have brought the small 
tribes under foreign control. 
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Fig. 4. The high temperatures and low rainfall of the Albanian summer go far in 
explaining why sheep and goats: are much more common than cattle. The basis for the 
lush pastures which support Swiss cattle is quite evident in the Davos graph. 


Unfortunate in the relief of their land, Albanians have been 
equally unfortunate with regard to other characteristics of their 
environment. Altho the annual rainfall of Albanian stations gener- 
ally exceeds that of Swiss valley stations (Valona, 40.4 inches, 
Davos, 35.7 inches annually) only 30 per cent falls during the sum- 
mer months in Albania, as elsewhere in the Mediterranean. On the 
other hand in Switzerland the heaviest rainfall coincides with the 
growing season (Fig. 4). Agriculture in Albania thus is under- 
taken with difficulty under the low rainfall and high temperatures 
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of its summer, and natural vegetation is predominately Mediter- 
ranian scrub. The effects are far-reaching. Because of poor summer 
grazing the pastoral economy is based on sheep and goats instead of 
the more remunerative cow of Switzerland.’ The great surplus of 
milk, which gave rise to Swiss cheese and chocolate manufacture, 
hence is lacking in Albania. Exports of animal products are limited 
to a little goat cheese, a little wool, and the few live animals which 
the natives can spare, driven on the hoof down to the ports. 


Fig. 5. The only possible agricultural land in many regions is found in the little 
intermontane basins. Even scrub growth is scant on the denuded slopes of the background. 


Because of the summer drought no surplus of summer hay can 
be stored, so animals must find winter pasture in lowlands that 
otherwise might be devoted to the growing of winter wheat. Crop 
cultivation, limited in winter by pasturage requirements and by the 
flooding of plains under heavy rainfall, is even more restricted in 
summer by the necessity of irrigation. The patches of maize or fruit 
trees which help to provide a meagre peasant fare are at the merey 
of streams which shrink to nothing when they are most needed. 
The few sorry fields which depend on ground water alone are elo- 


*There are estimated to be 2,330,000 sheep and goats in Albania, 380,000 cattle. 
R. Almagia, Modern Albania: A Review. Geographical Review, vol. 22. pp. 464-73. 
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quent testimony to the rigors of the Albanian summer climate 
(Fig. 8). 

The disadvantages of the long, snowy Swiss winter might seem 
to compensate for the disadvantages of Albanian summer drought. 
But they do not. Besides providing an attraction for tourist visitors, 
the Swiss winter long has been a stimulus to hand industry. While 
the Albanian shepherd sought winter forage for his flocks, the Swiss 
mountaineer tinkered away until he now is a skilled artisan, turning 


Fig. 6. Altho the tops of these maize stalks have been lopped off to give the ear bene- 
fit of all available nourishment, and altho the plants were irrigated in early summer, only 
a poor yield can be expected from this field in eastern Albania. 


out in his home Swiss watches and precision instruments. The Al- 
banian family is spared the necessity of summer hay-making, but 
it loses the leisure of a confined winter—which the Swiss home has 
put to good use, to the enrichment of the Swiss nation. 


Errects or Location 


Albania’s location has contributed much to its isolation and to 
its political status. The Albanians, a remnant people, have as neigh- 
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bors unfriendly groups with definitely expansive tendencies, 
whereas the Swiss, until the present, have not been faced with a sim- 
ilar situation because they were kinsmen of their three neighbors— 
understood by them. For hundreds of years it has been quite natural 
for Albanians to avoid relations with Serbs on the north or Greeks 
on the south because these other groups coveted Albanian territory 
—as they still do. The five centuries of enforced allegiance to the 


Fig. 7. Sheep are a part of the cargo of every Italian boat returning from Albania. 
Having been shorn just previous to shipment, these animals are on their way to Bari, 
Italy, to be slaughtered. 


Turk were made much easier for Albanians because they were fa- 
vored as subjects over Greek and Serb. Albanian tribes are said 
to have turned Mohammedan to spite the Serbs, who were Chris- 
tian! The Turkish rulers now are gone, but Italians have taken their 
place in Albania because enlarged Serbia is an even more formidable 
enemy than before. Italian domination is an arrangement mutually 
beneficial. 

A further aggravating feature of Albania’s position has been its 
location on the edge of two worlds. A division which commenced 
with the separation of the Roman Empire into Kast and West has 
been one of the notable facts in the Mediterranean region. Albania 
first was on the westernmost margin of Byzantium—much farther 
from and less known to Constantinople than to Rome. This division 
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was intensified when the Turks took over the Byzantine Empire. 
Albania was then on the western edge of the Mohammedan world— 
as remote from the little enlightenment that Constantinople might 
reflect as before, but also hopelessly separated from the Christian 
world by religious fanaticism, and by the poverty of disunited 
eastern Italy. As far as trade was concerned the Strait of Otranto 
became a veritable chasm, and it remained so from 1500 to 1913. 
Only in the last twenty years, under Italian tutelage, has Albania 
been detached from the backward Balkans and connected with the 
western world. However, it still remains on a periphery. 


Fig. 8. With the help of Italian money the port of Durazzo recently has been im- 
proved to promote trade with eastern Italy. The old Turkish fort stands above the town. 


Separated from the West as it was under the long Turkish occu- 
pation, Albania received cultural modifications which persist to the 
present. Mohammedan worship came, and with it the agricultural 
changes which always are related to Mohammedan tabus. Because 
Moslems are forbidden to drink alcohol, grapes are little cultivated, 
altho they are admirably suited to the environment; and because 
Moslems, like Jews, cannot eat pork, pigs are few, altho maize is 
grown, and the acorns of the mountain forests now go to waste. In 
places once cultivated olive groves are now neglected—a fact which 
suggests that a general recession of culture accompanied Moham- 
medanism. During the Turkish rule the few people who previously 
occupied accessible lowlands retired to the mountains, where land- 
lords could not gain a foothold, where visits of the tax-collector 
were less frequent, and where the hand of the government generally 
was less to be felt. Consequently stretches of coastal lowland are 
completely unoccupied because drainage systems were allowed to 
fall into disuse. The Plains of the Semeni for instance, once gran- 
aries of Greece and Rome, are in part today malarial marshes 
shunned even by transhumant flocks. 
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Albania is poor and backward compared not only with Switzer- 
land, but with any country. Cut off from progressive Europe by the 
incompatibles of Christianity and Mohammedanism, driven by their 
neighbors to the isolation which their rugged country permitted 
them, Albanians derived little benefit from the few advantages 
which their environment afforded. Their trade routes meant little 
to them after the Turks set foot on Europe, and the agricultural 
possibilities of a poor environment became less under the influence 
of religion. After centuries of the barest subsistence and an abso- 
lute minimum of trade there is little wonder that Albania is a living 
museum of everything medieval. 

During the five hundred vears when Albania stood still, Switzer- 
land missed no opportunity. Switzerland, located not on the edge 
of the progressive European world, but in the very center, near in 
medieval times to progressive north Italy, near in modern times to 
progressive north Europe, has been in a position to profit from all 
the activity that surrounded it. Always in the current of trade which 
passed between the contrasted regions on either side, Switzerland 
readily became a specialized part of the modern world, making the 
best possible use of its environment. While Albania stagnated, in 
Switzerland an originally small financial surplus grew, snowball 
fashion, until the country had brokerage, banking, insurance, manu- 
facturing, and resort activities to add to its agricultural wealth. 

For Albania there never has been a surplus. Few are concerned 
about the investment of savings in Albania—where even today get- 
ting enough to eat and wear is the common problem. 


IMPROVEMENT 


But what lies in the future? Undoubtedly Albanians will be less 
poor in decades to come if the Italian star continues to rise, or if the 
Balkans can bury their quarrels. The reclamation of wasted land, 
prevention of malaria, the application of modern agricultural meth- 
ods, the exploitation of oil and other minerals, and the development 
of communication lines—all promise improvement for Albania in 
the future. Already an increased trade with Italy is beginning to 
show dividends in port improvements, in road-building projects, 
and in attempts to clean up the towns. But Albania, because of its 
adverse climate, the isolating character of its landforms, and the 
poverty of the countries east of it, can never become, culturally and 
economically, a Balkan Switzerland, 
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CHRISTMAS: A HOLIDAY IN WINTER 
OR IN SUMMER 


MARGUERITE UTTLEY 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 


‘‘Ten more days until Christmas vacation!’’ is the joyous ery 
of young Americans. Not all children of the world count the days 
until school is dismissed for Christmas vacation as American chil- 
dren do. In some regions there is no such holiday as the Christmas 
recess. For example, in Argentina the school year closes late in 
November and opens in March, consequently December 25th falls 
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Fig. 1 


in the midst of summer vacation. Then, too, there are other parts 
of the world where December 25th does not signify Christmas. It 
is not a holiday, but just an ordinary day. How much of the world 
does celebrate Christmas? Where does Christmas occur on a hot 
summer day? 

Christmas Day is observed by people of the Christian faith. 
To Mohammedans, Hindus, Buddhists and people of various other 
religions December 25th means nothing different from other days 
of the year. Fully two-thirds of the surface of the earth is inhabited 
by people to whom the birthday of Christ means no more than does 
the birthday of Mohammed mean to us. As a matter of fact, few 
Americans can name even the month in which Mohammed is sup- 
posed to have been born. 
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The accompanying map (Fig. 1) shows that part of the world 
where December 25th is designated a holiday, commemorating the 
birth of Christ. North of the Tropic of Cancer December 25th is a 
winter day, a short day when the noon sun stands about at its low- 
est in the southern sky. South of the Tropic of Capricorn December 
25th is a summer day, a long day when the noon sun stands about 
at its highest in the northern sky. Between the tropics, save in high 
mountains, there is no real winter. Summer continues twelve 
months, year in and year out. Christmas Day is about as hot as 
the Fourth of July. 

In northern United States we are so familiar with Christmas 
as a crisp, cold, snowy winter day that it is difficult for us to ima- 
gine its celebration in the summer time. How will the story of 
Santa Claus traveling ‘‘on the breast of the new fallen snow”’ and 
calling to his reindeer, ‘‘Now Dasher, now Dancer . . . on Donder, 
on Blixen,’’ fit into a summer day with flowers blooming, bees hum- 
ming, the sun blazing high in the sky, and the mercury register- 
ing 95°? 

Winter CHRISTMAS 


The Christmas customs with which we are familiar in the United 
States originated in the Netherlands, Germany, England, and 
Seandinavia. These are lands in the higher middle latitudes where 
winters range from chilly to severely cold and Christmas Day is a 
mid-winter festival. In the cold wintry weather of northern United 
States the Yuletide customs of northern Europe are very appropri- 
ate. 

St. Nicholas is a Dutch saint who represents the Christmas 
spirit. He is dressed in clerical robes and rides upon a white horse. 
The Dutch children set their wooden shoes outside the door, ready 
to receive gifts they hope he will bring. The sleigh is not a suit- 
able vehicle for St. Nicholas, for snow cannot be depended upon 
in Holland. It was in Scandinavia, where the winter is more severe, 
that Santa Claus acquired the sleigh and reindeer. There, too, de- 
veloped the custom of dressing St. Nicholas ‘‘all in fur from his 
head to his foot.’’ The story of St. Nicholas was carried across 
the Atlantic Ocean and it is believed that it was in the American 
colonies that the name of St. Nicholas gradually evolved into Santa 
Claus (San-Ni cholas). 

In England originated the custom of decorating the house with 
holly and mistletoe. These plants flourish in the moist, mild cli- 
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mate of Southern England. In the United States holly trees grow 
in western Washington and Oregon, in a climate very similar to 
that of southern England. The mild winters of Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia also favor the holly. It is in north-central and 
north-eastern United States that the winters are too severe for 
this broad-leafed evergreen. But we cherish the custom of decorat- 
ing with its glossy green leaves and red berries, an inheritance 
from our English forefathers. To continue it we ship in large quanti- 
ties of the beautiful evergreen each Yuletide. 

From Germany came the Christmas tree idea. The original tree 
is believed to have been a fir, the Tannenbaum. Other needle-leafed 
evergreens such as spruce and hemlock have come to be used where 
fir trees are scarce and consequently expensive. Lighting the tree 
with candles and trimming it with colorful balls and glistening 
tinsel were customs in Germany for centuries. Gradually the sym- 
bol of the Christmas tree spread over northern Europe and to 
Canada and to the United States. The general custom of the Christ- 
mas tree has been confined rather closely to lands where winters 
are cold; for the fir, spruce and hemlock are trees of the higher 
middle latitudes. Where winters are mild, as is the case in the 
lands bordering the Mediterranean Sea, the use of the Christmas 
tree does not prevail. The long, hot, dry summers and the mild 
winters with moderate to scanty rainfall do not favor the growth 
of the northern conifers. It is such trees as the olive and the cypress 
that stand the vicissitudes of summer drought. These trees are 
very different from the fir in shape, branching habits, and type of 
leaf, and do not lend themselves well to the traditional candles 
and decorations. 

In Spain and Italy and southern France the. preparations for 
the Christmas festival do not center in the trimming of a tree, 
but in the construction of scenes reminiscent of the birth of the 
Christ child. There is the stable scene with the infant child in the 
manger, Mary and Joseph nearby, and the ox and the ass that 
‘‘with their breath warmed the divine child.’’? There is a scene 
where the shepherds are seated about a fire and the angel comes 
to them bearing ‘‘the good tidings of great joy.’’ In a desert 
scene three wise men mounted on camels are guided by a bril- 
liant star to Bethlehem with gifts of ‘‘gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh.’’ 

These scenes reflect the geography of the Holy Land with its 
bordering desert. The shepherds are guarding their flocks as they 
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browse on the winter grass. Pasturage on the lowlands is far better 
in winter time than in summer, for then the rains come and the 
landscape is green. In summer practically no rain falls, the grass 
dies down, the landscape becomes parched yellow and brown in 
color, and the flocks are driven up into the mountains to better 
grass. The stable is built of sun-dried brick, with a flat roof, a type 
of construction well suited to desert and semi-arid regions. Lands 
of seanty rainfall are not the habitat of forests, so sun-dried brick 
is the general substitute for wood. The wise men are traveling on 
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Fig. 2 


camels. They come from the east over a wide expanse of desert 
and make use of the animal which is best able to travel long dis- 
tances without water. 

The climate of the Holy Land is essentially the same today as 
in the time of Christ. It is characterized by hot, dry summers and 
mild winters with rain. In Jerusalem (altitude 2,437 feet), snow 
has been known to fall, but only in an occasional year and by night- 
fall to have all melted away. This type of climate is peculiar to 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. There are some samples, 
however, of this winter-rain, summer-drought type of climate in 
the lower middle latitudes on west coasts of continents in other 
parts of the world. Southern California-is the example in the United 
States. The following climatic charts present the average monthly 
rainfall and temperature of Jerusalem and of Los Angeles, then in 
contrast Chicago is shown (Fig. 2). 
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SuMMER CHRISTMAS 


Most children who live south of the Tropic of Cancer have never 
heard of Santa Claus. It would be a bit trying to the imagination 
to vision a fur-clad man driving a reindeer-drawn sleigh over green 
grass. Nor can chimneys be found for his entrance, because in the 
tropics the houses have no chimneys. The only stove that is needed 
is for cooking purposes, and that is a kerosene stove or a charcoal 
burner. Since most children in the tropics do not wear any stock- 
ings, hanging up stockings to receive the gifts would not appeal 
to them. Some few children may possess socks which are of ankle 
length, but they would be very inadequate receptacles for gifts. 
In the tropics are pals and many other trees of the broad-leafed 
evergreen type. It is difficult to picture candles and shining balls 
on a tree full of large green leaves, fruits, and flowers. Hot plum 
pudding, the traditional Christmas dessert, is not relished in hot 
weather. Either ice cream or chilled melon would be a pleasing 
substitute. Such gifts as are common in northern United States: 
sleds, ice-skates, sheep-skin coats, leather helmet, woolen sweaters 
and mittens, need to be replaced by roller skates, swimming suits, 
tennis rackets, and straw hats. Out of doors the roses, geraniums 
and poinsettias are in bloom, so why decorate the interior of the 
house with Christmas greens? 

Let us see how Christmas is celebrated in the tropics. In Puerto 
Rico, which is a territory of the United States populated with people 
who inherited Spanish customs, the celebration begins on Christ- 
mas Eve. Rich man and poor man, alike, gather their respective 
families and relatives around them. Since Christmas Eve is a fast 
day according to the Roman Catholic faith, the supper is a very 
light meal. Then begins an evening of merry-making. Families go 
from house to house visiting friends. Groups of players gather 
and go along the streets playing their guitars. A householder in- 
vites them in to make music for the dance. One of the special songs 
they sing is, 

This night is the good night 
And therefore is no night of rest. 


When the clock strikes midnight, every bell in every church belfry 
clangs. Young and old, rich and poor, all hurry to the church. This 
is the ‘‘Mass of the Cock,’’ evidently named from the tradition 
that the cock crows at midnight. About one-thirty, at the end of 
the beautiful impressive mass, the people go home to a big feast. 
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Christmas Day begins late the next morning. Three masses are 
said on Christmas Day, all chanted to joyous music. In the late 
afternoon and evening rich and poor walk in the streets, greeting 
the friends who pass and going to call upon other friends. 

This is not a day of gift giving among adults or children. The 
children do have gifts, but not until Three Kings Day, January 
6th. This day is also known as Twelfth Night, the day when the 
wise men reached Bethlehem with gifts for the Christ child. The 
story runs that the three kings are on their way to Bethlehem, 
but they will stop along the route to give presents to children who 
have been good. The children set out boxes or baskets full of grass 
for the camels. These boxes provide places for the wise men to 
leave gifts. Some children prepare several boxes, locating one at 
their own home, one at grandmother’s and one at the aunt’s. Three 
Kings Day is the day of gifts not only in the West Indies but also 
in Central America and South America. These Latin American 
countries inherited the custom from Spain, a custom well suited 
to summer or winter. 

Mexico does not follow closely the customs of its neighbors or 
of its Spanish ancestors, but has evolved a gift ceremony which 
is quite individual. In Mexico the children have a pinata on Christ- 
mas Eve. The pinata is a large earthen jar which is filled with 
candies, nuts, other dainties, and small non-breakable gifts. The 
jar is covered with colored paper, often in such shape as to repre- 
sent a ship, a balloon, or a comical figure. The jar is suspended 
from the ceiling. Each child is blindfolded in turn, and after being 
twirled around once or twice is given a stick and invited to break 
the pinata. The other guests have to be on guard, for the stick may 
strike anywhere. After three trials, if the blindfolded one does 
not break the jar, another child takes his turn. At length a loud 
crash is heard, someone has aimed correctly. The pinata is broken 
and the good things fall in a shower to the floor. Then comes a 
grand scramble, for each child is entitled to all that hé can pick up. 

British people have carried the Christmas customs from the 
British Isles out into the colonies. But modifications are in order 
where Christmas comes in summer. A resident in Australia wrote 
that they spread the table for Christmas dinner out in a shady 
place in the garden. Remembering the Christmas tree in England, 
they hung presents on a tree in the yard and even put on candles, 
too. They thought of the Yule logs crackling on the hearth at home, 
of the frosty weather and the whole roast pig with the apple in 
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its mouth and the plum pudding being carried in ablaze. But these 
were just memories. 

In Capetown, South Africa, the British had the same experience, 
as is revealed in the following verse: 


CHRISTMAS ON THE CaPE 
So carol, carol in your snow, 
And carol, carol as ye may, 
We carol mid our blossoms ablow, 
The grace of Summer’s Christmas Day. 


JOHN RUNCIF 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


LINNIE BECK JAMES 
Forest Hills School District, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 


THe PROBLEM 


Junior high school geography is often a ‘‘re-hashing”’ of the 
material taught in the elementary grades. This results in indiffer- 
ence on the part of the pupils and a waste of their time. Little 
thought is given to the individual interests, abilities, and aptitudes 


of the children. The problem is how to teach geography and still 
consider the individual. 


A 


The following description shows how this problem was worked 
out in one eighth grade of eighty-two pupils divided into two sec- 
tions. 

On the first day of the semester, a preview of the term’s work, 
which was a study of the ‘‘United States as a Whole and Its World 
Relations,’’ was placed on the board in outline form and discussed. 
With the problem laid before the children the next question was, 
‘¢How shall we study this in order to get the most from our work?”’ 

The pupils were then asked to name some of the large cities in 
the United States that they had visited. The list was put on the 
board and in many eases interesting facts about the cities were 
given. When Chicago was mentioned, several pupils volunteered 
the information that they had been there during the World’s Fair. 
One boy had visited San Francisco during his vacation. ‘‘ And,’’ he 
added, ‘‘that’s where they are going to hold a World’s Fair soon.”’ 
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Another pupil remarked that he had read that there was to be a 
World’s Fair in New York in the near future. This led to the dis- 
cussion of what usually can be seen at a world’s fair. Mention was 
made of inventions, exhibits showing development of industries and 
transportation, products, costumes, and handwork of many of the 
foreign countries. 

There was so much interest in the discussion that when a child 
suggested, ‘‘Let’s have a World’s Fair in our geography.” the re- 
sponse was unanimous. A lively discussion ensued as to the part 
each could contribute that would be definitely tied in with the term’s 
work in geography. Kach exhibit must have an accompanying writ- 
ten report on the topic. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A PLAN 


In order to get some idea of the individual interests each child 
was asked to make a list of three things that he was most interested 
in. The lists of the children read much as these given below. 


A B C D 
Newspaper work Writing plays Handwork Customs of people 
Dramatics Handwork Customs of people Drawing 
Woodwork Music Countries Poetry 


Individual conferences were arranged during the class periods 
or after school when the child came to talk over the selection of his 
project. At that time the teacher consulted his list of particular 
interests. With these in mind, she was able to make suggestions to 
aid him in making a choice of project. There are always a few who 
lack initiative. To help these a list of problem questions was pre- 
pared to stimulate their thinking. In most cases where the pupil 
needed help, he did not choose the topic as it was worded but changed 
it to suit his own interests. 

Seventy distinct projects were decided on by pupils during in- 
dividual conferences. In some cases two pupils worked on the same 
project. 

Each child was asked to make a tentative plan for his project on 
paper subject to change from time to time. Some plans were made in 
outline form, others sketched, any form being accepted. The advan- 
tage of having a working plan can readily be seen. The child would 
have to organize his ideas in a logical way; he would visualize the 
project as a whole and would have a definite goal in mind toward 
which he could work. That he might change his plans from time to 


ig 
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time would not lessen the value of having a kind of blueprint to 
guide him. The teacher discussed these outlines with the children, 


getting them to make suggestions as to how the plans might be im- 
proved. 


EXECUTING THE PLAN 


Large envelopes in which to keep any material pertaining to 
their work such as clippings, pictures, letters, and paper were given 
to the pupils. At the beginning of the class period (50 minutes four 
times a week) the children secured any material they needed and 
proceeded with their work. They were allowed the use of the library, 
a small work room, the shop, and the science room in which the class 
was held. During the period they looked up reference material, 
wrote letters for information on their projects or for exhibits, 
sewed, worked in the shop; in fact they worked on anything that 
would aid the furtherance of their projects. Even in a class of 42, 
all doing different pieces of work, there were no disciplinary prob- 
lems. Hach child was much too busy doing what he was vitally in- 
terested in to cause trouble among his coworkers. A spirit of 
friendly helpfulness pervaded the classroom. 

At the close of the period the children put away materials and 
collected envelopes. Should there be a minute or two before the 
bell, the question, ‘‘What unusual fact did you discover today?’’ 
was asked. This short summary was well liked by the pupils for it 
gave them a chance to satisfy ‘‘the desire to feel important.”’ 

An accomplishment sheet provided the necessary weekly check 
on each child’s work. This sheet was handed to him the last period 
of the week. The pupil jotted down the work accomplished during 
the week toward the completion of his project. This gave the worker 
a feeling of accomplishment and the procrastinator an incentive. 

Following is given a copy of one child’s accomplishment sheet 
showing the work done during five weeks to illustrate how she pro- 
ceeded with her work. 


No. 31. Name Barbara Murray Project: Netherlands 
Week of February 22-25 


I have made a map of the Dutch possessions in the Far East. 

I have looked up ten references. 

I have drawn a picture of a Dutch girl. 

I have made an apron at home for my Dutch doll. 

I have found some pictures of Netherlands. 

I have a notebook I am using to put my material in until I get it assembled, half full. 


1 
t 
1 
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- 
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Week of February 28—March 3 


Drew three pictures of life in Netherlands. 
Looked up more references. 
Made a map of Netherlands. 


Week of March 6—March 10 


Water color painted one of my pictures. 
Drew two pictures. 

Looked up more references. 

Made patterns for doll’s clothing. 
Drew plan of village I am making. 


Week of March 13—March 18 

I made a map showing commerce with the United States. 

I drew four pictures of Dutch life. 

I looked up more in “Young People’s Book of Other Lands” by Stuart. 
Week of March 21—March 25 


I looked up more in “Young People’s Book of Other Lands” and in “Human Geography” 
by Smith. 
I started working on my exhibit at home. 


It was necessary for the teacher to check each child occasionally. 
It took but a minute or two for the teacher to find out by means of 
well chosen questions what the child was learning about his topic 
and if he were assimilating the material he was collecting. For ex- 
ample, 


Topic No. 8. Motion Picture Industry 


. What natural factors favored the development of this industry in California? 
. How does this industry rank with other industries of our country? Do you have 
your graf, which shows this, completed? 
3. What are some of the raw materials used in this industry? Can these be found 
in the United States? 
4. What other industries of the United States are dependent on this industry? 
5. What have you accomplished toward the completion of vour exhibit? 


noe 


SuMMARY 


When the majority of the projects were finished, many of them 
were discussed in class. The pupil explained his work and told about 
his research. He was questioned by the class and after he had fin- 
ished his report, he was allowed to ask the class a few questions. 
At the close of the semester, on promotion night for the ninth grade, 
a junior high school exhibit was held. The World’s Fair worked in 
very nicely. The girls that had taken a country as their project 
dressed as the people of that country do. The joy of accomplishment 
was plainly written on the pupils’ faces as they explained their 
work to observers. 
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Below is given a description of one of the projects. All were 
equally interesting. 

No. 28—Switzerland 

The girl who worked out this project was born in Switzerland. 
She has lived here about eight years. She wrote a very instructive 
account of Switzerland which included information about the indus- 
tries, products, scenery, people, customs and how the United States 
is dependent on Switzerland. When she decided on her project she 
sent to Switzerland for dolls dressed in the costumes of people, 
small houses, carved animals, ete. She worked out a scene in Switzer- 
land ona sandtable having a real painting of the Alps (she borrowed 
this from friends) for a background. The sandtable showed an inn 
half way up the mountain with people in costume sitting near by. 
In the country round about were sheep grazing, cows drinking from 
log troughs, and chickens feeding. Moss covered rocks and paths led 
to a small alphouse where mountain climbers stop for refreshments. 
All this fitted in as a foreground of the painting. On each side of 
the sandtables were displays of pieces of embroideries and hand- 
work from Switzerland. Views of various places in this country 
were mounted on sheets of mounting board. The night of the ex- 
hibit the girl was dressed in the Swiss costume. 

The admiration of the entire school for her project did much for 
the girl and her family who felt that because they had so recently 
come to the United States they were not yet a part of the com- 
munity. 

EvaLUATION 


This method of teaching conforms to the natural way of doing. 
It is the result of the educational philosophy of self-education thru 
activity or ‘‘learning by doing’’ under direction. It has no set of 
rules other than to get the child’s viewpoint and capitalize his ex- 
periences. It provides a maximum of training in thinking which will 
transfer to new situations. It gives each child a chance to succeed 
at something. The children are the experimenters—the workers— 
and the teacher is a friendly expert, a guiding member of a social 
group. 

Four distinct steps were involved in the project described: 1. 
Purposing 2. Planning 3. Executing 4. Judging. Judging is the most 
valuable attainment afforded by this method of instruction. Kach 
pupil had the opportunity to test his own power and to measure 
his own success or failure by getting his classmate’s opinion of his 
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work and also by having the public pass judgment on it during the 
exhibit. 

Projects developed thru these four phases gave the pupils a 
wider outlook and a more definite appreciation of the physical and 
social environment than they could ever have acquired thru fact 
instruction. The closer contacts of teacher with pupil brought about 
an improved disciplinary situation. But perhaps the most valuable 
of all the results were the concomitant learnings such as cooperation, 
teamwork, industry, self-reliance, self-control, and the ability to 
adapt one’s self to new situations. 


AH! GEOGRAPHY! 


PAULINE R. POWERS 
Charles C. Perkins School, Boston, Massachusetts 


‘‘Hacts! Sir, nothing but facts!’’ was Mr. Gradgrind’s sole 
theory of education. 

Do you remember when your teacher asked: 

‘‘What is the height of Mt. Popocatepetl?”’ 

And ‘‘How far south did the Great Ice Sheet extend?’’ 

But nowadays the more fortunate youth reads from his text: 

‘‘The visitor to Mexico City sees from his hotel window Popo- 
catepetl; at its base, tropical flowers, yet its summit white capped 
with snow the year round.”’ 

‘How do you explain this?’’ asks the modern teacher. 

‘‘The New England States and Minnesota have thousands of 
lakes,’’ reads the pupil. 

‘*Let us find the reason for this,’’ says the teacher. 

It seems reasonable to state that nowhere in the elementary and 
intermediate grades has more advance in methodology been made 
than in the teaching of geography. Oh, we still teach facts, Mr. Grad- 
grind! For after all, geography is a science. 

Today, we are leading eager, willing classes down the factual 
lane of geography, but that lane has broadened and the trail has 
lengthened. 

The desire to learn about other peoples and other lands as well 
as to know our own more intimately grows in every human heart, 
but in other days it did not flower. One did not sail thru South 
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Kastern Europe to the strains of The Beautiful Blue Danube on the 
schoolroom Victrola; one was too busy memorizing the location of 
the Danube’s source (to say nothing of its mouth) and anyhow there 
was no Victrola! 

No Victrola, no radio, no motion picture, few newspaper or 
magazine articles of geographic interest in those days! 

But how many aids there are at the disposal of the geography ~ 
teacher of today! Let us mention just a few of these many agents. 

First, we cannot afford to ignore the daily newspaper, for in 
many of its classified departments it furthers and stimulates the 
pupil’s interest in geography. Of course, there are the regular news 
columns touching on geography in general, but I wonder if we 
utilize to the fullest, less prominent but very valuable newspaper 
items? 

Have you ever noticed tucked away in obscure corners or added 
on at the end of news columns, brief unrelated geographie ‘‘fillers 
in’’? Here are some taken at random from Boston and New York 
daily and Sunday newspapers: 

“<The United States is now the world’s second largest exporter 
to Uruguay.’’ 

‘‘Kixporters of Finland plan a campaign to get more American 
business.”’ 

‘Montreal lays claim to being the second largest French speak- 
ing city in the world.”’ 

The alert teacher encourages pupils to bring to class items which 
may after classification be utilized for scrap books or which may 
be used (as in the Finland item above) for interesting problems. 

Then there is the Letter Box which is a feature (under this title 
ora similar one) of practically every well-known newspaper. Pupils 
may use the Letter Box for the purpose of obtaining information 
not to be found in text or reference books and Oh! the thrill of 
seeing questions and answers printed! Have you noticed how many 
of these Letter Box questions are concerned with matters geo- 
graphic? We have counted in a single issue (out of a total of six 
questions) four dealing entirely with geography. 

Here is one which illustrates the type of question asked and 
which at the same time shows how valuable this department may be 
to the pupil who is vainly searching his text for an answer to an 
‘‘up to the minute’’ query: 

the Editor: 

‘‘Sir: What was the occasion for the terribly destructive war 
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that went on in the Chaco region between Boliva and Paraguay?’’ 
Answer: ‘‘Study a map of South America. You will find Bolivia 
entirely surrounded by land. The disputed Chaco area lies between 
Bolivia and Paraguay and thru it runs a river which would give 
Bolivia an outlet to the sea. Paraguay refuses to give up its claim 
to the region and Bolivia’s attempt to enforce possession has cost 
it more than 30,000 lives thus far.”’ 

Still another newspaper department featuring facts lightly and 
whimsically expressed (and so more likely to be read) carries items 
such as these: 

‘“They still call it the Gulf Stream, but oceanographers assert 
that this warm current actually comes from the Caribbean sea.’’ 

Then there are the newspaper advertisements. Last year at 
Christmas, one of our leading department stores presented this 
legend with appropriate drawings: 

Little Girls’ Gift Dresses 

Culled From Around The World 
Handmade Dresses From Paris! 
Peasant Dresses From Vienna! 
Linens, Sheers From Brussels! 


Hand Embroided From The Philippines! 
Silk Dresses From New York! 


What a lesson the clever geography teacher could develop from 
just this one advertising item! 

Then there are the various magazines. But their uses are too 
well known and too evident to bear dilating upon. Of course the 
value of illustrated scrap books drawn from this source is indispu- 
table. 

Is the radio a help to the geography student? We believe that it 
is and we know that pupils can be led to ‘‘listen in’’ on programs 
that feature travel talks and current events of geographic content. 
Certainly Admiral Byrd’s Antarctic broadcasts find eager young 
listeners. The boy of thirty years ago when asked to name two ani- 
mals native to the Antarctic Circle was obliged after much cogita- 
tion to fall back upon: ‘‘Two whales.’’ But thanks to the radio of 
today one of the whales at least could be replaced by a penguin! 

What about movies? Certainly the geography reels selected and 
approved by the Visual Education and the Geography Departments 
of our own Teachers College are of inestimable value to our Boston 
pupils. 


: 
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The talking news reels of current events which are a feature of 
most movie theatre programs and the travelogues are helpful and 
often register with the visually minded child as no oral teaching 
could ever do. Then again the ‘‘atmosphere’’ of the pictures ‘“Treas- 
ure Island,’’ ‘‘Cimarron,”’ ‘Beau Geste,’’ ‘The Covered Wagon’’ 
and some others has a definite geographic value. 

The rich field of letter writing for geography purposes has as 
yet scarcely been tapped. 

The Junior Red Cross supplies fine school correspondents’ lists 
for grades above and including the sixth; and in grades below that, 
individual teachers can by writing to school superintendents (the 
world over) make their own lists. We know from delightful ex- 
perience the schoolroom ‘‘entente cordiale’’ that results from this 
national and international pupil correspondence. 

Stamp collections stimulate a study of the various countries and 
these collections appeal particularly to boys. 

Teachers who encourage their pupils to use some of the agencies 
we have been mentioning are showing them how to enjoy geography. 

In Mr. Gradgrind’s sei: volroom it must have been: ‘‘ Aw-geog- 
raphy !”’ 

But today it can be: ‘‘ Ah! geography !”’ 
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A VISIT TO REINDEER LAND 


MARY L. HILEMAN 
State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 


Christmas was in the air in our third grade room, and for days 
the boys and girls had been able to think or talk of little else. Com- 
menting upon the fact that pictures always show reindeer hitched 
to Santa’s sleigh, a pupil asked, ‘‘Where do reindeer come from 
anyway ?’’ 

This chance remark furnished splendid motivation for a most 
interesting unit in the social studies. Following the holidays, while 
thoughts of Christmas were uppermost in the minds of the chil- 
dren, our visit to Reindeer Land was launched. 

I. Method of approach 

The children were eager to talk about Christmas and A 
Visit From St. Nicholas was reread and enjoyed. A miniature 
reindeer of the dime store variety was introduced as were 
also pictures of reindeer. The child who had first asked about 
reindeer restated his question and the following jingle was 
written on the board: 

Come let’s visit Reindeer Land, 
Maybe then we'll understand 


Why reindeer eat moss instead of hay, 
And Santa prefers them to pull his sleigh. 


Lapland was located on the map and the class decided 
upon the route, means of travel, and what to take in our travel- 
ing bags. The children made out the following list of things to 
find out on our imaginary journey: 

Do reindeer shed their horns? 

How fast can reindeer travel? 

Do Lapps look like us? 

Do the children go to school? 

Do they play the same games we do? 

Do they make snow-men? 

What do Lapps eat? 

How do they get their food? 

What kind of clothes do they wear? 

What kind of houses do they live in? 

11. What kind of climate does Lapland have? 
12. Is it as hilly in Lapland as it is in Peru, Nebraska? 
13. Do they have automobiles? 


; 


IL. 


IIT. 


IV. 
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These problems formed the core around which the entire 
unit was built. 


Methods of attack 


First of all the children read all the material we could find 
about Lapland at the third grade level. Some class periods 
were given over to individual reports, story telling, and in- 
formal dramatizations. The pupils talked to other people 
about Lapland and many lively discussions ensued before the 
last problems had been checked from the list of things to find 
out. 

Activities growing out of the unit 

. The journey was traced on a large outline map on the 
bulletin board. 

Original stories and poems were written about Lapland. 
Original songs were written. 

. Posters were made depicting Lapland scenes. 

An exhibit was arranged showing the by-products of the 
reindeer, i.e., meat, milk, butter, cheese, leather, glue, bone- 
tools. 


6. Class constructed a large koda, pulka, kumse, and card- 
board reindeer. 

7. Two of the boys designed and painted a large background 
made of strips of wrapping paper fastened together. 

8. The class decided to give a Lapland program and invite 
the parents and friends. 

a. A play was written by the pupils. 

b. Costumes were made. 

ec. A jingle was written and pictures designed for the invita- 
tion. 

d. One of the children suggested that reindeer cookies be 
made for the program. A drawing of a reindeer by one 
of the boys was used by the father (a tinsmith) of an- 
other child as a pattern for a cookie cutter. The children 
made the cookies in the home economics kitchen and they 
were given as favors to the guests. 

Outcomes 

In the beginning the teacher had set up for herself the 
following goals which she hoped to accomplish thru the study: 
1. To aequaint children with life in the far North. 
2. To learn something of the Arctic climate and show how 


it has affected the occupations and manner of living of the 
inhabitants. 
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. To learn how the people have made the most of the re- 


sourees at hand. 


. To learn to appreciate these people and to emphasize ways 


in which they are like us. 


To find why wealth in Lapland is measured in reindeer. 


A check at the conclusion of the unit showed that these 


goals had been attained. Some other indirect goals had also 
been realized: 


6. 


The children had learned to accept responsibility and to 
share it with others. 


. They had been led to recognize their own talents and limita- 


tions. 

Latent powers of leadership had been discovered. 
Vocabularies had been increased. 

Definite improvement had been made in the ability to ex- 
press themselves in oral and written work. 

The children had learned valuable lessons in courtesy, self- 
control, and a deepened respect for the rights of others. 


V. Original songs 


LAPP SONG 
(Tune—Yankee Doodle) 


Come, let’s journey far away 

To Lapland let us go. 

We'll need to dress in wools and furs 
In the land of ice and snow. 


And there we'll take a pulka ride 
Behind a fleet reindeer. 

We'll travel up where northern lights 
Across the sky appear. 


We'll try our luck on big snow shoes, 
Just like Laplanders do. 

We'll even sample reindeer milk, 
And eat some reindeer stew. 


We know that we will have some fun, 
And maybe see a whale, 

But when our boat leaves Hammerfest 
Back home we’ll gladly sail. 


OUR LAPP SONG 
(Tune—Swanee -River) 


Way up across the Artic Circle, 

Far, far away 

There’s where the Northern Lights shine brightly 
There’s where Laplanders stay. 


j 
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All up and down the whole wide country, 
Snow lightly falls, 

Boys wear bright, red pon pons, 

And girls wear little shawls. 


All the world is white and chilly, 
Everywhere we ski. 

We'll have lots of fun in Lapland, 
That’s where we long to be. 


VI. General outline 
A. The home of the reindeer 


1. 


9 


ade 


3. 


4, 


Location: North of Aretie Circle 

Climate: (a) Severe winters (b) Very short growing 
season 

Beautiful scenery: (a) Mountains (b) Snow fields (c) 
Bright flowers in summer 

Long northern night—Aurora Borealis 

Long hours of summer sunshine: (a) ‘‘ Midnight Sun’’ 
(b) Some wild flowers, small trees and bushes 


B. The Lapps 
1. General description 


ou 


(a) Dark, slanting eyes 

(b) Straight, dark, silky hair 

(c) Flat, broad noses 

(d) Dark yellowish skins 
Get wrinkled young due to hardships and ex- 
posure 

(e) Small! stature, well-proportioned, never get fat 

Characteristics 

(a) Seldom take a bath or change clothing 

(b) Peaceable, law-abiding 

(c) Kind, cheerful, hospitable 


. Food: (a) meat (b) milk (c) butter (d) cheese (e) rye 


and barley cakes (f) fresh and dried fish (g) porridge 
(h) wild berries (i) coffee (imported) (j) rock sugar 
(imported) 


. Clothing 


(a) Largely made from skins 
(b) Consists of trousers, coats, caps, boots, ete. 
(c) Children’s dress is similar to adults’ 


. Homes 


(a) Sea Lapps live in rude wooden huts or huts of sod 
(b) River Lapps—wooden huts 
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(ec) Nomadic mountain Lapps live in huts made of poles 
and skins called kodas 
(1) Resembles Indian tepee 
(2) Easily taken down, carried, and set up 
(3) Very little furniture 
6. Occupations 
(a) Women and girls 
(1) Cooking and sewing and caring for the home 
(2) Making cheese 
(3) Caring for smaller children 
(b) Men and boys 
(1) Making crude tools, harness and pulkas 
(2) Herding reindeer 
Shepherds may be young boys with their dogs 
(3) Hunting 
Few wild animals, some birds 
(4) Agriculture 
Small amount of barley and rye grown 
(5) Fishing 
(a) Salmon, trout, perch 
(b) Whales—important means of income 
7. Lapp children 
(a) Baby kept in komse, or cradle, until able to walk 
Mother slings komse on her shoulder or hangs it 
it from tent pole 
(b) As soon as old enough, children help with work of 
packing, moving, and caring for reindeer 
(c) Games and toys 
Toys are miniature tools and in games children 
learn to use snowshoes, lassoes, pulkas, ete. 
(d) Stories 
(1) Usually told by mother during long evenings 
(2) Consist of tales of giants, monsters, and 
witches 
C. The friendly reindeer 
1. Well adapted to environment 
(a) Food 
(1) Reindeer moss 
(2) Quenches thirst with snow 
(hb) Long horns protect against enemies 


- 
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(c) Feet 
(1) Spread out when he walks on snow or spongy 
ground 
(2) Help him swim in summer 
(3) Hard horny covering enables him to dig ‘alien 
to get to moss 
2. Valuable to Lapps for 
(a) Milk 
(1) Milk is very thick and has to be ‘‘watered’’ 
(2) Reindeer gives less than a pint at a milking 
(3) Reindeer are held by lasso while being milked 
(4) Butter and cheese made from milk 
(b) Meat 
(c) Skins. Furnish material for clothing, tents, 
blankets, harness 
(d) Tendons used for thread 
(e) Horns and bones used for spoons, cups, scoops, 
small tools 
(f) Hoofs sold for glue 
(g) Transportation and travel 
(1) Travel ten miles per hour 
(2) Valuable in transporting loads in pulkas 
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USE OF SILHOUETTES 


EDNA E. EISEN 
Kent State University 


At the Detroit meeting 
of the National Education 
Association many of us 
were very favorably im- 
pressed by the novel use of 
transparencies and silhou- 
ettes for window decora- 
tions in the geography 
classroom as presented by 
Mr. Roland J. Kehoe. He 
showed some of the silhou- 
ettes which his pupils at 
Harper High School in 
Chicago had made as part 
of their extra-curricular 
work and told of the inter- 
est these room decorations 
had aroused in geography 
work. There were silhou- 
ettes of the continents 
mounted on colored cello- 
phane which had first fasci- 
nated the students. Then 
they showed in their silhou- 
ettes various industrial sky 
lines—steel mills, grain ele- 
vators, ships in port and 
sky lines distinctive of cer- 
tain cities. 

Mr. Kehoe’s idea seems 
to have a great many pos- 
sibilities, both to stimulate 
pupils’ interests in charac- 
teristic landscape features 
and to help them visualize 
landscapes. In a high school 
class studying world trade 
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in wheat, for example, a series of silhouettes showing typical land- 
scapes associated with that trade would be very effective. These 
might include (1) an elevator scene in the wheat belt of North 
America; (2) sky lines of the grain districts of such cities as Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis, Buffalo, ete.; (3) sky line of Chicago inelud- 
ing the Board of Trade; (4) Buenos Aires water front; (5) Liver- 
pool water front where grain is received, ete. 

This fall at Kent State University we experimented with the 
device as it might be used in elementary geography classes. In co- 
operation with the art department the students taking the course in 
geography in preparation for teaching in lower grades made sil- 
houettes illustrating regions they had been studying. 

The silhouettes were made 12 inches by 18 inches to fit the win- 
dow panes in our class rooms. The following was found to be the 
most satisfactory way of doing the work. After selecting the land- 
scapes to be pictured, they made a sketch of one on plain white 
paper. Then the back of the drawing was rubbed with white chalk. 
When this was completed, they laid the drawing flat on the black 
paper and traced over with a pencil, also leaving a margin of one- 
half inch all the way around. It was necessary that the parts be 
drawn so that they would hang together when cut out. After tracing, 
the silhouette was cut out with scissors or razor and then pasted 
with rubber cement on the colored cellophane. 

Many of the students chose landscapes distinctive of the lands 
they had been studying. Some developed distinctive city features or 
buildings distinctive of a country. Some of the silhouettes showed a 
high degree of skill in workmanship rather than high geographic 
quality. 

We have made no attempt to include all the possibilities in the 
use of this interesting device, but present it only so that others may 
carry out the idea in their own ways. 
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CANADA 


OSCAR W. DOTSON AND E. RAY CASTO 
Emory and Henry College 


Horizontal 


25. 
28. 
. A product of which Canada produces one-third of the world’s output. 


. The most important commercial fish of the coast. 

. The dominant industry of the Prairie Plains. 

. The source of the iron ore used in the mills of Sydney. 

. The type of forest extending from Labrador to the Yukon. 

. Competitors of the French and Spanish in early fishing in Canada. 
. The Canadian crop second in importance. 
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. The province which leads in the production of minerals. 
. The principal center for deep-sea fisheries. 
. A river of British Columbia. This river valley is rich in timber, gold, and water- 


power. 


. A name given to the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 


Edward Island. 
The province having the largest crop acreage. 
The chief town of the world’s most productive asbestos district. 
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31. 
. The first industry of Canada. 

. The Pacific terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

. A mineral of tidewater Canada, sold to the United States, and resold to Canada 


A tree of the Arctic Province. 


in the form of plaster. 


. The Atlantic terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway. It has an excellent tidal 


ice-free harbor but is farther from Europe than is Halifax. 


. The center of the world’s chief nickel district. 

. The canal connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario. 

. The most important inland commercial fish. 

. A seed crop much grown on newly plowed prairie sod. 

. The province in which irrigation farming is most common. 
. The fossil lake which once occupied the Red River Valley. 


Vertical 


44. 
45. 
. The chief crop of Canada. 


. The chief city of the Fraser Valley. 
. The Canadian city ranking first in population, in manufacturing, and in foreign 


trade. It is situated at the head of navigation on the St. Lawrence but its port is 
closed by ice four months during winter. 


. An important mineral of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

. The form of coal most abundant in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

. The Pacific terminus of the Grand Trunk Railway system. 

. The type of forest extending from the Atlantic Coast to Lake Huron. 

. The country providing two-thirds of the imports of Canada. 

. The resource which in Canada plays “a more vital part in sustaining the 


industries” than in any other country. 


. A profitable type of farming recently introduced in Prince Edward Island and 


now a success in Many provinces. 


. The mineral ranking second in Canadian production. 

. An economic animal of the Arctic Province. 

. The site of great placer gold fields. 

. A fish much prized for oil and quite abundant in Canada. 

. The name given North America by Cabot. 

. The Indian word for the warm, drying wind of the plains. 

. “The Chicago of Canada.” 

. Fisheries of Canada said to be unsurpassed. 

. The second city of Canada. A lake port, a railway focus and a distributing center 


for agricultural and manufactured products. 


. An economic animal of the Arctic Province. 
. The Atlantic terminus of the Canadian National Railways and an important 


port especially in winter. 


. A population center of the Yukon gold fields. 
. The center of population of the lower St. Lawrence Lowland. Its ancient citadel 


and other old buildings give it first rank as a picturesque city. 


. The harbor on which steel mills are located. Both coal and limestone are abun- 


dant locally. 
An industry which is facilitated by snow. 
An economic animal of the Arctic Province. 
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Horizontal 


. Salmon 

. Agriculture 
. Newfoundland 
. Coniferous 
. Portuguese 
. Oats 

. Ontario 

. Lunenburg 
. Fraser 

. Maritime 

. Saskatchewan 
. Thetford 

. Newsprint 
. Willow 

. Fishing 

. Vancouver 
. Gypsum 

. St. John 

. Sudbury 

. Welland 

. Whitefish 

. Flax 

. Alberta 

. Agassiz 
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Vertical 


. Kamloops 
Montreal 

. Coal 

. Lignite 
Prince Rupert 
. Deciduous 
. United States 
. Forests 

. Fur 

. Gold 

. Reindeer 

. Klondike 

. Cod 

. Bacalaos 

. Chinook 

. Winnipeg 
. Lobster 

. Toronto 

. Muskox 

. Halifax 

. Dawson 

. Quebec 

. Sydney 

. Lumbering 
. Caribou 

. Wheat 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers will be held in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
Tuesday, December 27th and Wednesday, December 28th. The meet- 
ings will be held in one of the buildings of Harvard University. 
Headquarters for the Council will be at the Parker House in Bos- 
ton, about twenty minutes’ ride from the Harvard campus. Single 
rooms run from $3.50 up; double, $5.00 up. Reservations should be 
made early. 

Meetings will be on Tuesday morning, afternoon, and evening, 
and on Wednesday forenoon and afternoon. On Wednesday evening 
is the annual dinner. The annual meeting of the Association of 
American Geographers is also to be held at Cambridge, beginning 
Wednesday, December 28. Nearly all of the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation are open to the public, and persons attending the National 
Council are particularly welcome. 

The program for the Council includes papers on a variety of 
problems, all of them involved in the teaching of geography in the 
grades or college. Attention is directed both to neglected phases 
of geographical instruction and to others which have received much 
attention of late. The complete but tentative program will appear 
in the November issue of the JourNAL. 

The problems chosen for discussion during the sessions of the 
meeting include questions of vital concern to every geography 
teacher. Of equal or greater value for those who attend are the in- 
formal exchange of ideas and the heartening of spirit which such 
an occasion makes possible. Whether members of the Council or 
not, all who are interested in geography in education are invited 
to attend and to take part in the discussions. 

J. R. WHITAKER, 
President 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


What will be the future of Czechoslovakia? At the time this is written no one 
appears to know the answer. By the time you read this editorial the question may be 
answered in part. 

A map showing the general distribution of nationalistic stocks in Czechoslovakia 
appears on page 250 in the September number of the JourNau. As pointed out last month 
the Germans are located chiefly along the borders of the present Germany. Actually 
the German residents are in districts separated by Czech, and mixed population, areas. 
It is impossible to locate a boundary line that would separate areas having a predomi- 
nantly German population from areas containing other nationalistic or ethnic groups. 
Further the Germans of Czechoslovakia are descendants of forebears who went to the 
region about eight centuries ago and have not been citizens of Germany. Popular news 
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reports give the impression that the welfare of these people is the dominant interest of 
Hitler and his followers. The accompanying sketch map shows the location of some of 
the major mineral resources of Czechoslovakia. The principal workings, much of the 
industrial development, and the great Skoda munitions works, are in the area that Ger- 
many seeks to detach from Czechoslovakia. The Skoda works are at Plzen (Pilsen). 
If Germany is successful in thus starting the break-up of Czechoslovakia, the process 
is likely to continue as there are numerous other minority groups. This break-up would 
eliminate the last democracy of central Europe and enable Germany to obtain impor- 
tant natural resources and extend its control thru the Balkans. It is a dream that rivals 
those of Napoleon. What will be the outcome? Will Italy remain an ally of Germany? 
Has Italy already obtained a promise from Hitler that he will go no farther in his 
control over Czechoslovakia and the Balkans? Will that control be economic or military? 
What outlet has Czechoslovakia with the river outlets thru Germany closed? Does 
Czechoslovakia need friendly trade relations with Germany? These are a few problems 
for your class in political geography or social studies. 


Ina CuLttom Ropertson, State Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota, will 
serve as exchange teacher with Hilda Beal, Tadcaster Grammar School, Tadcaster, 
Yorkshire, England, during the present school vear. Miss Beal will have charge of the 
geography work at Valley City. 
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Dr. AveLBerT K. Borts. State Normal School, Cortland, New York, will exchange 
teaching positions with Ernest G. Jones of the Auckland Teachers College, Auckland, 
New Zealand, during the school year 1938-39. 


Louise Mears, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was one of a party 
of Canadian and American travelers to visit Churchill on Hudson Bay in August. 


Geography teachers desiring source material on Pacific Islands discovered, named, 
mapped, and occupied or frequently visited by Americans, will find same in a contribu- 
tion by S. Whittemore Boggs in the April, 1938, Geographical Review. Interest has re- 
cently been stimulated in some of these islands due to their potential functioning as 
air bases in Trans-Pacific air lines. 


The annual convention of the National Council for the Social Studies will be held 
in Pittsburgh, November 25-26, 1938. The program includes a general session, sectional 
meetings, luncheons, and a dinner, and will be of interest to teachers in the elementary 
and secondary school, college, and university. 


Various phases of conservation was the main theme discussed at the annual spring 
meeting of the Alabama State Council of Geography Teachers. The report of the Ann 
Arbor National Council Meeting was given by Dr. F. F. Cunningham of the Florence 
State Teachers College. 


The Nebraska Council of Geography Teachers held its annual May meeting in 
connection with those of the Academy of Science. Their luncheon guest speaker, F. E. 
Sorenson, discussed geography in the training of a social studies teacher. The Bulletin 
of the Nebraska Council for April 28, 1938, contains a suggestive unit on a field trip, 
contributed by Bessie Hood of Boelus, Neb. 


Dr. A. W. AsraMs, known widely for his outstanding work in the development of 
the use of slides in class instruction, passed away suddenly last spring at his home in 
Albany, New York. For thirty-four years he served as supervisor and then as director 
of the Visual Instruction Division of the State Education Department of New York 
State. A few weeks previous to his death, he completed a volume on Visual Instruction 
which has not yet been published. 


Since the annexation of Austria, Germany’s area now exceeds that of France, and 
among European nations ranks next to the Soviet Union in area and population. The 
new Reich is larger and more populous than pre-war Germany. The newly acquired 
area has reserves of iron ore, generous water power, forests on a sustained yield basis, 
a little coking coal, lignite, sali, and a few other minerals. Even tho there is insufficient 
level land on which to produce food for these seven millions of people, they have an 
economic set-up that includes steel and textile mills and a variety of other factories. 
Then. too, Austria has railroads with international hook-ups with Atlantic-Black Sea- 
Mediterranean ports, a pattern aligned to the comparatively low gradients afforded 
in this mountainous land by river valleys that focus on Vienna. Culturally Austria 
ranks high. So do its recreational and health attractions. Still more important to Ger- 
many, perhaps, is its location, along with Bavaria, wedged against Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Italy, and Yugoslavia. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Lowell Thomas and Rexford W. Barton. Wings Over Asia. 399 pp. The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 1937. $1.20. 


In a very simple and direct style the authors tell the story of their many and varied 
experiences while traveling in eastern Asia. There is considerable conversation in which 
the authors use their own first names for the characters to add zest and intimacy to 
the presentation, intended chiefly as a supplementary geography reader for the elemen- 
tary school. The journey is by airplane. Only in a very few piaces do the authors present 
a word picture of observations from the air. The major portion of the book deals with 
observations and experiences while on land. 

The route of the journey is from the Aleutian Islands to Kamchatka, southward to 
the Japanese Islands and Taiwan; back to Chosen, Manchukuo, and across Mongolia 
and into Tibet; then thru central and south China and to the Malay Peninsula, ending 
in Singapore. They describe very vividly their visits to the homes of people in all these 
lands, giving many intimate details concerning their food, their dress, their celebrations, 
and religious customs. Interwoven into this discourse are explanations of such items as 
typhoons, monsoons, the international date line, silk worm industry, processing of crude 
rubber, and the like. 

Altho the book is profusely illustrated, the pictures do not appear intimately tied 
into the text. It is particularly disappointing, in the light of the title, to find no air- 
views to help the reader to visualize the actual landscapes of the regions covered. 

Kent State University Epona E. EIsen 


Earl P. Hanson. Journey to Manaos. 342 pp. Illustrated. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, N.Y. 1938. $3.00. 


Mr. Hanson made the journey across Venezuela and Brazil to Manaos, to make a 
magnetic survey for the Carnegie Institution. The author is a lover of human life and a 
sympathetic student of man in whatever part of the earth he finds him. This volume 
presents the human side of his experiences and is refreshing and stimulating, especially 
to those who can get such experiences only thru the writings of others. Geographers of 
experience, and students alike will find the book fascinating. 


G. J. M. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Campbell, Webb, and Nida. The Old World, Past And Present. 582 pp. 
Illustrated. Scott, Foresman and Co., N.Y. 1937. $1.84. 


A fusion course in history, dealing with Europe, Asia and Africa, for elementary 
grades, with the emphasis on “nature’s control of man, man’s attempt to control nature, 
and man’s social organization.” 


Atwood and Thomas. Home Life In Far Away Lands. 206 pp. Illustrated. 
Ginn and Co., Boston, Mass. 1938. $1.00. 


Revised edition. Textual material has been brought up to date, maps revised, and 


several new pictures exchanged for those in first edition. The first book of the Earth 
And Its People Series. 


Wallace W. Atwood. The World At Work. 344 pp. Illustrated. Ginn and 
Co., Boston, Mass. 1938. 


Revised edition. Entirely new is the series of world maps appearing for the first 
time. A basic series of reference maps is included for checking in place geography. 
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